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Tue Republican party of the State of Minnesota has done itself 
credit by nominating Hon. Andrew R. McGill as its candidate for 
Governor. Mr. McGill is at present the Insurance Commissioner 
of the State, which office he has held some ten or twelve years 
under various administrations, giving universal satisfaction to the 
public as well as to the insurance interest. He has brought to that 
position the training and intelligence of an educated professional 
man, and while looking carefully after the interests of the public, 
whose servant he is, he has not regarded it as any part of his duty 
to so administer the laws upon the subject of insurance as to ren- 
der them oppressive to the insurance interests. He has recognized 
the fact that insurance is necssary to propertyowners, and while 
seeking to protect them in all their rights, has also administered the 
laws of the State with a degree of fairness that the companies 
could not complain of. Mr. McGill is a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
having been born in Crawford county in 1840, upon the old home- 
stead occupid by his grandfather from the time of the Revolution. 
In 1861 Mr. McGill removed to Minnesota and became the editor 
of The St. Peter Tribune, of which paper he is still owner. He 
saw some service during the war in the Ninth Regiment of the 
Minnesota volunteers, and at its close was admitted to the bar. 
He served for a time as private secretary of Governor Austin, and 
was by him appointed Commissioner of Insurance, which office he 
has retained ever since. He is still a young man, very popular 
with his party, and there is little doubt of his election. In the 
nominating convention his strongest competitor was Lieutenant- 


Governor Gilman, a veteran politician and wire-worker, but he was. 


unable to defeat this young and rising statesman. 





We print elsewhere in this issue a list of insurance placed by 
licensed agents in unauthorized companies, between July 12 and 
September 22, as shown by the affidavits filed in the office of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. There are 283 risks embraced in 
the list, of which 166 belong to New York city. Some of them 
are located in small places, and are evidently large manufacturing 
tisks, while as to the others the amount of insurance involved is 
unquestionably small. It is highly absurd to suppose that these 
tisks have been placed in accordance with law, for the law contem- 
plates that only such risks shall be placed in unauthorized com- 
panies as cannot be insured in authorized companies—that is to 
say, the intent of the law is that where large propertyowners are 
unable to obtain the full amount of insurance required by them, 
they may place the surplus amount through licensed brokers in un- 
authorized companies. In order to do this, however, it is a condi- 
tion precedent that the insured shall make an affidavit to the effect 
that he is unable to obtain the amount of insurance desired in the 
authorized companies. Now, it will strike every underwriter who 





is at all familiar with the risks of New York State, that there must 
have been a very large amount of tall swearing embodied in the 
affidavits filed relative to these risks. We venture to say that out 
of the 283 risks in the list, there are not ten that could not have 
been covered with all the insurance required in authorized compa- 
nies, provided the insured was willing to pay the tariff rate—and 
further provided that the broker could get as much commission out 
of the authorized companies as he could out of the unauthorized. 
As a matter of fast, could the truth be ascertained, it would be 
found that these risks have been placed by the brokers, not because 
it was necessary to place them in unauthorized companies, but 
because it was more profitable to them to so place them. There 
is considerable meat in this list for the authorized underwriters to 
digest, and we commend it to their careful consideration. 





A CORRESPONDENT in the West sends us a communication rela- 
tive to the excessive number of local agents scattered throughout 
the country, complaining that competition is very materially in- 
creased thereby and correct practices ignored, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the legitimate agents and of the companies. This 
communication is in direct line with various editorial utterances in 
THe SPECTATOR, we having om several occasions undertaken to 
show how the multiplication of agents operated to the disadvantage 
of legitimate underwriting. There is scarcely a place in the coun- 
try that has not at least fifty per cent more agents than are neces- 
sary for the proper management of the business of the locality, 
and every agent not only adds to the expense of doing business, 
but tends to reduce compensation for such business. That there 
are so many more agents in the field than are required is due largely 
to the dog-in-the-manger policy of the companies, many of whom 
desire an exclusive agency, and object to being placed in an estab- 
lished agency on an equality with other companies. To avoid 
being so placed, they hunt up some outsider who will consent to 
take their agency as an incident to some other occupation, giving 
the business of fire underwriting a secondary place in all their cal- 
culations. Such agents, instead of bringing enterprise and capacity 
to their work, rely almost entirely upon the reputation of the com- 
pany to bring them business. They are not underwriters, know 
little about the business and have no interest in it beyond obtain- 
ing the liberal commissions the company chooses to pay. It would 
be very much better for the companies and for the business in 
general if no local agents were recognized except such as make fire 
underwriting their exclusive business. It would then be worth 
their while to make it a study and to do their best to protect the 
interests of the companies. But now, when every Tom, Dick and 
Harry can get an agency for some company, it simply complicates 
the situation and works injuriously to all concerned. While the 
companies are considering so earnestly the questions of expenses 
and receipts, they might well devote a little attention to this im- 
portant subject of superfluous local agents. 





At the recent convention of the Mutual Underwriters of the 
Northwest at Chicago, the question of the desirability of paying 
scrip dividends instead of reducing the net premium by cash divi- 
dends, which is now a general custom with mutual companies, was 
discussed at length. As an apparent result of the thoughts which 
were brought out at that meeting, we notice that P. A. Montgomery, 
general manager of the Mutual Underwriters, has issued a cir- 
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cular to members of his company, proposing that the companies re- 
organize on practically the same basis pursued by the Mutual Fire 
of this city. The Western mutuals issue a five-year policy, the pre- 
mium for the first year being paid in cash, and notes are taken for the 
remaining four years. At the end of each year a cash dividend is 
declared, which is applied in reduction of the note covering the 
succeeding year, and the insured then pays the difference in cash. 
Mr. Montgomery has addressed the members of his companies to 
obtain their consent to write cash policies hereafter, and scrip 
dividends will be declared to policyholders from the profits. The 
companies composing the Mutual Underwriters are the Western 
Manufacturers Mutual of Chicago, the Central Manufacturers Union 
of Van Wert, O., and the Manufacturers and Merchants Mutual of 
Rockford, Ill. It was but a few months ago that Mr. Montgomery 
declared that he did not think it expedient for mutual companies 
to issue cash policies. Now he has come over to the other side 
of the fence, and urges the desirability of cash policies. In 
recommending the cash plan with scrip dividends to the policy- 
holders, Mr. Montgomery suggests that when they have accumu- 
lated enough money to pay off all the present notes outstanding, 
then they will go on and build up a fund of, say, $200,000 for the 
purpose of providing for the redemption of the scrip. In order to 
amend the charter of any one of the companies, it will be neces- 
sary to get the approval of the members of the company. Even 
should such consent be received from policyholders, doubtless con- 
siderable trouble will be met with in attempting to transact busi- 
ness in several States if the proposed change be made. The laws 
of such States, for instance, as Wisconsin, Ohio and New York are 
very stringent as to the way in which mutual companies should 
conduct their business. The Mutual Underwriters at present 
transact business in the first two States named, and it is evident 
from the tone of their circular that they do not anticipate a reor- 
ganization of their methods in such States. It will therefore be 
necessary either to reserve the power to write on both cash and 
note plan, or to retire altogether from the States mentioned. 





J Grorcr M. BARTHOLOMEW, president of the Charter Oak Life 


Insurance Company of Hartford, was discovered last week to be a 
defaulter for a very heavy sum, and fled to Canada. The exact 
amount of the defalcation has not yet been ascertained, but is 
thought to be nearly $2,000,000, The Charter Oak loses $127,000, 
and receivers have been appointed for the company. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew was also president of the Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany; treasurer of the Watkinson Library; director of the 
American National Bank, the Orient Fire Insurance Company, the 
Hartford Steamboiler Inspection and Insurance Company, and 
the Schuyler Electric Light Company, and trustee of the State 
Savings Bank ; and held other positions of trust in different cor- 
porations and institutions, many of which will suffer by his fraudu- 
lent practices. Nearly all of the Hartford banks hold more or less 
of the paper put out by him, but most of it is supposed to be Mr. 
Bartholomew’s individual notes, secured by collateral, and it is 
not thought that any of them will suffer great loss. The affairs of 


/the Charter Oak, the Hartford Silk Company and the Schuyler 


Electric Light Company are said to be so tangled together that the 
exact condition of no one of them can be learned at present, but 
the last named company claims to have assets far in excess of all 


~liabilities. The announcement of the defalcation was received in 


private and business circles with astonishment. Seventy years of 
age, Mr. Bartholomew had spent fifty-four of these in business in 








Hartford, and was regarded as a very shrewd financier, as well as 
an upright business man. He was a quiet, unobtrusive man, a 
constant attendant at church, an untiring worker, whose habits 
were of the simplest. In fact he was considered a model Citizen, 
though perhaps a trifle parsimonious. It is even said that when 
called out of town on business, he would carry with him in a 
food enough to last for a day or two, rather than visit a restaurant, 
Great curiosity is felt, therefore, as to what disposition was made of 
the large sum of money which he raised. It is known, however, 
that he indorsed largely for the embezzler Plunkitt, as well as for 
his son, G. W. Bartholomew, and other persons, and the general 
opinion is that he went into exile almost penniless, though last 
year he stated his means as exceeding his liabilities by $1,000,000, 
A receiver for the property of the company in this city has been 
appointed to protect the interests of policyholders. The Charter 
Oak was reorganized a few years ago, being then in difficulty, and 
it was hoped that the new management would be able to secure 
policyholders their rights, but the defalcation of Mr. Bartholomew 
plunges the company into legal entanglements that it will take 
years to straighten out. The property of the company in this city 
is exceedingly valuable, and worth much more than it cost. 





THE officers or Metropolitan representatives of 154 out of 157 
fire insurance companies doing business in New York, have signed 
the Metropolitan compact, and the three companies that have not 
yet appended their signatures will probably do so during the pres- 
ent week. The circumstances that have delayed the signing of the 
agreement by the Metropolitan agent of two of the lacking compa- 
nies is not of an important nature, and his signature will probably 
be given in a day or two. This leaves but one company, the Com- 
monwealth, to identify itself with the compact to make it opera- 
tive. A copy of the agreement was sent to the officers of every 
agency company doing business in the city, and responses to the 
request to sign have been made promptly and without any spirit of 
dissent. To the formal request to sign, issued by Mr. Walton, 
the chairman of the committee having the matter in charge, three- 
fourths of the companies at once complied, cordially approving the 
movement. All the companies but the Commonwealth having 
practically identified themselves with the compact, either by signa- 
tures of officers or Metropolitan representatives, considerable inter- 
est necessarily attaches to the attitude of this new company, which 
has started business on a plan allied with that of the Mutual Fire and 
the Fire Association of New York. If the Commonwealth should 
determine not to sign the compact, no attempt will be made to 
enforce it, and a warfare of competition will begin among the 
offices that will be sure to drive some of the weaker organizations 
to the wall. Profits in fire underwriting, considering the companies 
in the aggregate, have been a minus quantity for several years, and 
experienced underwriters assert that excessive competition, involv- 
ing reduced premium income and larger expenditures for the trans- 
action of the business, must sooner or later result in an agreement 
among the companies. But any basis of agreement arrived at must 
be unanimously sustained by the companies. There are signs that 
the time has arrived for harmony among the fire offices, and doubt- 
less the Commonwealth, the new competitor referred to, will be 
persuaded to append its signature to the agreement which has been 
formulated after much deliberation and care, and which has received 
the warm approval of the men recognized as the leaders of the pro 
fession. An officer of the new company has intimated to us that 
there is no desire on the part of their management to antagonize 
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any movement that will tend to better the business of the fire 
insurance companies and their relations with the insured, and that 
it is probable that they will sign the agreement, reserving the right 
to withdraw if it is found that the new company cannot secure suffi- 
cient business after the compact becomes operative. No com- 
pany’s signature will be accepted, however, with any reservation. 





Wirn two or three exceptions, there are no assessment life asso- 
ciations doing business in Virginia. The law of Virginia provides 
that all foreign insurance companies must make a deposit of five 
per cent of their cash capital to entitle them to do business in the 
State. It is further provided that no company shall make a 
deposit of less than $10,000, and this deposit must be made with 
the Treasurer of the State. Upon the Treasurer certifying to the 
State Auditor that such deposit has been made, and after the reg- 
ular license fee has been paid, the State Auditor is required to 
issue the necessary certificate, authorizing the applying company to 
transact business in the State. Under the opinion of the present 
Attorney-General, the State Treasurer has maintained that assess- 
ment companies having no cash capital are not required to make a 
deposit, and that upon the payment of the license fee, which is 
compulsory upon all companies, the State Auditor should issue the 
necessary certificate of authority. Under this opinion licenses 
have been issued to three assessment companies, including the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association and the Mutual Trust 
Fund Life Association, both of New York. Since these compa- 
nies were admitted, in several instances the State Auditor has acted 
directly contrary to the ruling of the Attorney-General on the 
question of admitting other assessment companies, by refusing to 
authorize such companies unless a deposit was made. In the 
opinion of the State Auditor the law requires all companies, whether 
jossessing capital or not, to make a deposit of at least $10,000, 
and he has refused to issue any more licenses, and asserts that 
upon the expiration of the present licenses on December 31, 
renewal licenses will be refused to those assessment companies 
which have been already authorized. It is a question whether 
this opinion will hold good, and reasons are advanced to show that 
the position of the State Auditor is untenable. On the other 
hand, it is a debatable point whether the interpretation of the law 
by the Attorney-General is correct. It is alleged, in support of 
the State Treasurer and the Attorney-General, that the position of 
the State Auditor being simply administrative, upon the tender- 
ing of the license fee with a certificate from the Attorney- 
General and State Treasurer that the company applying for 
admittance to the State has complied with the statutes, the State 
Auditor has no alternative but to issue a license, he having no 
power to interpret the law himself and according to his own views. 
His province, it is alleged, is not to protect the people of the State, 
but simply to protect the revenues of the State. No judicial 
opinion has yet been rendered upon this matter, and the final out- 
come is uncertain. 





‘ THE COMPACT ANALYZED. 
HE committee of fifteen appointed to frame the details of a 
compact for the companies to work under in New York, 
had to grapple with a task of no ordinary dimensions. To begin 
with, they were restricted by the resolution under which they were 
appointed to the consideration of a ten per cent commission. This 
is the real basis on which the compact rests, and is the most 
important feature of it. The committee that was set to work to 





frame the compact represented every possible shade of opinion, 
and every branch and interest of the business. It was necessary 
for every individual member of that committee to begin work with 
a clear understanding that he would have to make a sacrifice of 
any particular wish which he might have regarding the form of the 
compact, or the features to be incorporated in it. That the 
committee did this is evident in the report which they have made, 
and it is safe to say that there is not one member of that committee 
who would not alter the report in one or more material features if 
the matter rested with him alone. 

The ten per cent commission basis, on which the original resolu- 
tion depended, was one of the only matters wherein a moderate 
number of the companies practically compelled the rest to yield. 
That cardinal point was a sine gua non with certain companies, 
therefore the others yielded; that point being fixed by the general 
meeting, the rest, the committee’s work, was a matter of coms 
promise throughout. The whole report is based on the original or 
skeleton compact, and is, taken as a whole, a model of patient and 
ingenious work, covering all points that could in any way be cov- 
ered, and ignoring those that could not be considered without too 
great difficulty. 

The first provision is masterly. The obstacles in the way of 
bringing outsiders into the present Tariff Association, even on the 
basis of a complete reorganization of that body, are self-evident. 
No fusion body can exist without jealousies and internal parties. 
It was necessary to make a completely new organization, and the 
object is fully and wisely accomplished by providing for the forma- 
tion of the Metropolitan Association. The second, third and fourth 
paragraphs are mere matters of detail. The fifth paragraph pro- 
vides rates for dwellings and kindred risks, and, while it is certainly 
extreme, is a loss to certain companies that were anxious for it. 
Besides, it must be borne in mind that if any company intends to 
cut rates it would do so whether the tariff rates were low or high, 
and the whole intent of the compact is to give the companies a big 
profit. Paragraph six wisely provides for a small reduction on 
term policies on dwelling-house risks only, but the reduction is so 
small as practically to stop the practice. Seven and eight are 
detail paragraphs. Paragraphs nine to fourteen contain much 
that is offensive to most minds, but the whole subject of investiga- 
tion and penalties is fairly well treated, and the system suggested 
is probably as simple, effective and unobjectionable as any that could 
be proposed. Fifteen is a mere detail rule. Paragraph sixteen, 
forbidding rebate, but permitting participating policies in the case 
of companies now doing business in this way, must have cost the 
committee a great deal of time. The first part of the paragraph 
is highly important in stopping the worst of all existing evils. The 
second part was plainly necessary to secure the co-operation of a 
jimited number of companies whose aid was vital. Paragraphs 
seventeen and eighteen relate to brokers and commissions, and in 
them lies the great feature of the whole work, and over them the 
future struggles against the compact will be waged. That they 
will create bitter opposition is certain. They are radical and 
sweeping, and the committee must have felt well assured of 
the power of co-operation on the part of the companies to pro- 
pose them. And yet if they can hold together on this platform, the 
long sought for control of brokers will have been secured. Clause 
nineteen is purely a matter between companies and ought to be 
easy to enforce, as a deviation must involve at least two members 
in every case. Paragraphs twenty to twenty-four, relating to branch 
managers, solicitors and agents, covers that branch of the subject 

pretty well, but if any member sets out to get an advantage over 
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his fellow members, the violation will probably be of one of these 
rules, for they cannot be framed so strongly as to prevent violation 
if a company wishes to do so. Paragraph twenty-four is very short 
and unobtrusive, but is more important than appears on the sur- 
face and may be used to the advantage of some members. Para- 
graphs twenty-five and twenty-six are ostensibly for the protection 
of companies doing an agency business ; in point of fact they pro- 
tect local agents at other points from New York brokers, and 
it is not impossible to imagine cases in which these clauses will 
work hardship. Twenty-seven is a useful clause, but binds nobody. 
Twenty-eight provides that the compact must be unanimous or noth- 
ing. This was understood from the beginning. Paragraph twenty- 
nine wisely makes the compact obligatory for one year only, with 
provision for a meeting to decide onits continuance. A fixed time 
is, for many reasons, useful and is likely to hold the companies far 
‘better than an open time. The last clause is a protection to honest 
members, but it is to be hoped it will never have to be used. 

The whole effort has been to frame a compact which would be 
simple enough for practical working—reasonable enough not to 
meet with too great opposition from the public and, at the same 
time, which would be the means of such very great advantage to 
the companies, that it would pay them all better to be honest and 
faithful in their adherence to it, than run any risk of disruption by 
violating it. There will be a few brokers who will be hurt toa 
greater or less extent—that is inevitable—and from them the op- 
position will come. But even in these cases no one will be injured 
as much as they now expect. If the compact can be successfully 
carried for a year, it will prove such a bonanza that it is likely to 
continue until circumstances which do not exist at present shal] 
arise to create difficulties that cannot now be provided for. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE daily progress of the work of adding signatures to the compact is 
the one absorbing matter of interest to all underwriters and brokers. 
The first hundred names were promptiy obtained, but after that the work 
grew slower, and now it has reached a point where every additional sig- 
nature is the result of a siege. 

* * * x 


THE brokers are watching every company that has not yet signed with 
great eagerness, and start rumors daily, in regard to one or another, that 
they have positively declined to sign, and therefore that the whole scheme 
is destroyed. ‘There is quite a disposition on the part of some brokers 
to regard the failure to sign by any company, as a sort of special deliver- 
ance for the cause of insurance brokerage. 


* * * * 


Two of the important stumbling blocks thus far developed are the Sun 
of London and the new Commonwealth, although the former company 
has lately added its name. The officers of each of these companies have 
based their unwillingness to sign on logical, though opposite grounds, but 
in each case they simply formulate objections which other companies have 
felt to a greater or less degree, but have waived. It seems to be forgotten 
in some offices that this compact is based on very broad grounds—giving 
advantages in certain directions, and placing inconvenient obstacles in 
others. To one or other of its features, itis probable that everybody ob- 
jects, and yet all those personal objections have been waived except bya 
very few companies. 


* * * * 


THE alternative which the companies now have to consider is to have 
\he Metropolitan Tariff Association embracing them all, or no tariff asso- 
ciation at all, and a season of absolute freedom with open rates and open 
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commissions, with no restrictions for anything, and a general Scramble 
for business on any basis at all. The latter prospect is not by any Means 
a pleasing one, and the only advantage it would have would be that no 
new company would attempt to start while such a condition of affairs 
lasted. It would be specialiy unfortunate for such companies as the 
Commonwealth and Fire Association, who would have to depend almost 
entirely on their directors for support, as they could not hope to gain 
much new business in the face of the competition that would rage, and 
they have no old business to fall back on. 
* * * * 

It is altogether probable that some of the objectors are more or less 
influenced by a willingness to gain a certain amount of favor with the 
brokers. They would of course be totally unwilling to acknowledge such 
a footing, but it probably exists none the less. It isan utterly unworthy 
influence, and when those who are inclined to make capital in this way 
come to think the matter over, they will see the falseness of their Position, 

* * * % 

THE unsettled condition of affairs during the past fortnight have given 
rise to a great deal of shifting and changing of policies. Every broker 
who could cancel policies expiring a few months hence, and get them 
reissued now at the old rates, has done so, but the whole volume of busi- 
ness so placed is comparatively small, and will not affect the general 
result of the enforcement of the compact. 


* * * % 


BROKERS have recently been preying on each others’ business to a 
greater extent than usual. The one thought with the active broker has 
been to get business on his books now, evenif all his commission has to 
be sacrificed ; the argument being that a year hence he can make a full 
commission. 

x * * x 

THERE is apparently very little attention being paid to the tariff rates 
and rules at the present time. A firm who expect to occupy the building 
Nos. 694 and 696 Broadway, which rates $1.35, succeeded last week in 
“securing over $400,000 of insurance in that building at thirty-five cents, 
It is evident that the companies are loosening the lines in all directions 
now in the anticipation of their being drawn very tight in a few days. 


* * * * 

WHATEVER be the fate of the compact, it is probable that the old New 
York Tariff Association will never do any more work, nor hold another 
meeting except for the purpose of suspending rates or adjourning sine die, 
The old organization has done great good, and its worst enemies must 
admit that it has done more to reform the fire insurance business in and 
about New York than any similar organization that ever existed. 

* * % * 

THE underwriters at Lloyds have the following warranty in their poli- 
cies: ‘* Warranted a proportionate part of the whole interest.” Under 
this ambiguous clause, Lloyds claimed a smaller loss on the stock of 
August Bernheimer & Bauer at No. 518 Broadway, burned in the early 
part of the present year, than the insured would admit. The value of the 
stock was represented to them through a broker to be $750,000, whereas they 
allege proofs of loss showed the value to be $600,000. The adjustment of 
the burned property showed a loss of seventy-five per cent, and it is under- 
stood that Lloyds offered to pay the claim against them by calculating 
their loss on the basis of seventy-five per cent of the proportion that 
$600,000 bears to $750,000. The insured refused to accept this proposi- 
tion, and their agents in London got out an attachment against one of the 
underwriters at Lloyds in London, and Lloyds finally decided to pay the 
full claim; that is to say, their proportionate share of the loss on the 
basis of seventy-five per cent of $750,000. 


* * * * ° 


It is understood that Lloyds of London have ceased to bid for business 
in this country to the extent they have accepted risks in recent years. 
For one reason or another the policies of Lloyds are not in great demand 
just at the present time, notwithstanding the unquestionable responsibil- 
ity of the institution. We are informed that a New York broker received 
a letter from a San Francisco agent of a well-known company, who also 
does a brokerage business, instructing a New Yorker not to renew a very 
large line carried by Lloyds on a certain California risk, because the 
insured would not have their policy any longer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





CINCINNATI, O. 


Insurance Agents; Faults of Present System of Appointment—The Underwriters 
Association's Worries—Rebates and Cut Rates—Underground Insurance Opera- 
tions—The Sidney Case—Narrow Escape of a Big Storage Warchouse—Firemen 
at the Fxposition—Barnburners—Gasoline Stoves—A Novel Circular—Future 


Prospects. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

If THe SPECTATOR’S suggestion as to the reduction of the number of 
agents of insurance companies could be carried out, great good would 
result to both the companies and insurers throughout the country. Each 
additional agent at any point, no matter whether it be city or hamlet, adds 
to the competition; and every increase in competition endangers the 
business. 

It is a well recognized and admitted fact that competition reduces 
rates; but this is not its worst feature. It enables uninsurable men to 
secure policies on uninsurable property, which, when it burns, as burn it 
will, destroys the insurable property of insurable men and creates a ne- 
cessity for an advance in rates in the best class of business. 

In many places, competent men will not accept an agency because of 
incompetent competition, and because there is not enough business, on 
account of this competition, to justify that care which a conscientious man 
desires to exercise, 

Where there is not enough business to command the attention of an 
agent, the agency frequently {alls into the hands of some respectable man 
who has a business of his own, and who holds that of more importance 
than the agency, He takes no pains to examine the risks that he accepts, 
and of course writes without full knowledge—that knowledge which is of 
the utmost importance to the company. He is no better for the company 
than the briefless young lawyer, or the idler who is always ready to accept 
an agency and a risk for the commission it affords. 

Where there are several agents, no one of them, nor yet a majority of 
them, can secure that attention to unusual and unnecessary dangers in 
tisks, and compel their removal. There will always be some to make 
light of dangers, and they are quoted by careless people as authority to 
justify their carelessness. 

If agency companies would stop the plan of selecting agents upon the 
sole merit of ‘‘ get the business,” and men who will write below a remun- 
erative figure to get a commission, and unite on some competent man in 
all the smaller towns—and, for that matter, in towns of considerable size 
—they would soon find better rates and fewer losses. 

The Underwriters Association here still has its troubles. Members 
continue to cut rates, make rebates, and in various and sundry ways vio- 
late the rules, The “complaint committee” has its hands full of busi- 
ness all the time, and is in a fair way to require daily sessions. The asso- 
ciation meetings are pretty fully occupied in hearing reports of the ‘‘ com- 
plaint committee,” and in determining the amount of fines to be inflicted, 
Criminations and recriminations are indulged in to such an extent that an 
outsider would think that the talent required for successful management 
jo underwriting should be of the same kind that old man Hunt said was 
needful to success in selling dry goods—‘‘a sort o’ lyin’ cheatin’ talent, 
such as my boys were never ruised to.” 

A prominent politician once said of the opposing party, that it was 
“held together by the cohesive power of public plunder.” The associa- 
tion seems to be held together, but by what power it is hard to determine, 
despite every indication, apparently, of dissolution, Perhaps it is that 
“tis better to bear the ills we have than fly to those we know not of.” 

One of the insurance journals says that “ the brokers must of necessity 
submit to any system the companies, in their combined experience and 
wisdom, may adopt ; for failing to do so would leave them out in the cold, 
with their occupation gone to the ‘* bow-wows.” 

That is very true, but the day of punishment to the broker is postponed 
until we have the combined experience and wisdom of the companies. 
When the heavens fall we can all catch the sparrows, and when the insur- 
ance companies combine, the brokers must go—then, but not until then. 

Could not some learned actuary, familiar with the subject of probabili- 
ties, calculate when this will happen? Astronomers calculate eclipses, 
and even the orbits of comets, hundreds and thousands of years in 
‘dyance. They havea basis upon which to found their calculations, We 





do not think there is any bese, any starting point, for calculating when 
the combined wisdom and experience of insurance companies will aston- 
ish the world. 

Cincinnati has its Jersey City in Newport, Ky., just across the river, 
where a firm of brokers manage to secure, through correspondents, a con- 
siderable business from Ohio insurers, for companies that have not com- 
plied with the Ohio laws, It is understood that no policies are written in 
Ohio, Whether written in Newport, or at the home offices of the respect- 
ive companies, this deponent knoweth not. 

A Sidney, O., correspondent of the Newport firm was recently arrested, 
upon the complaint of the Ohio Superintendent of Insurance, and taken 
before a magistrate for violation of the Ohio insurance law. At first he 
pleaded not guilty, but afterwards changed his plea to guilty, and was 
fined $25—all of which, with quotations from the insurance laws, with notes 
and comments, and admonitions to all similar sinners, was duly tele 
graphed to this city to the amount of a full half column of agate in The 
Commercial Gazette. 

At this distance the case appears to be a compromise, and it looks as if 
the culprit was a little afraid of the ‘‘fine of not more than $1000 or im- 
prisonment not more than six months, or both,” and that the Superintend- 
ent was afraid that a higher court would declare his law of no binding 
force and effect. 

All the commissions an insurance agent could make in a lifetime at 
Sidney, O., would not go very far in paying the expenses of an appeal to 
a higher court, and the fellow was wise to pay his fine and quit. The In- 
surance Superintendent gained a point in being able to thus erect a scare- 
crow to frighten others guilty of similar acts, and would rather rest his 
case at that point than attempt to prosecute it further. 

He was wise in selecting a small place like Sidney. Perhaps some of 
the fellows who do the same thing in Cincinnati, Clevefand, Columbus 
and Toledo would not consent to plead guilty in consideration of being 
let off with a fine of $25 and costs. 

There was a narrow escape on the morning of the 16th inst. from a 
destructive fire in the storage rooms of Ezekiel & Burnheim on Main 
Street, containing mainly the household effccis of persons who have 
temporarily discontinued housekeeping. The property of about 200 per- 
sons, worth in the neighborhood of $200,000, was stored there. 

A fire had broken out the previous evening, and was supposed to have 
been promptly extinguished. It is usual for the fire chief in such cases 
to leave a man in charge to guard against a second outbreak of fire, and 
on this occasion a man, who has often rendered similar service to entire 
satisfaction, was left in charge. About midnight the fellow went out 
and filled up with whiskey or beer, then returned to the building and fell 
asleep. At six o’clock he was aroused by some persons from the street 
to find a fire in the building under full headway. 

The second fire did considerable damage, and yet it was small as com- 
pared with the amount of property imperiled. The offending watchman 
was promptly dismissed, and now his occupation is gone. Chief Wisby 
has no use for a man who indulged in midnight drams when on duty. 

The prizes offered to fire companies outside of this city by the Exposi- 
tion commisioners brought a number of companies from towns in Ohio 
and Indiana here, on the 15th and 16th, to compete for them. 

They received a hearty welcome and generous attention at the hands of 
our City firemen. 

One feature of the occasion was the bringing from Bloomington, Ind., 
of the old pumping hand engine ‘‘ Cataract,” which was relieved from 
service here upon the incoming of the steam fire engine. 

It was first sold to Newport, Ky., and eventually found its way to 
Bloomington, Ind., where it has been in service for a number of years. 

“Vets” of the old volunteer fire department, to the number of sixty or 
seventy, took hold of the ropes and hauled the “‘ masheen ” in the parade 
throughout the entire line of march. Old friends met as of yore; old 
memories were revived, and like old soldiers they fought old battles 
over, but this time in recalling the events connected with former 
conflicts. 

The frequency of the destruction of barns by lightning during July and 
August attracted considerable attention, Now that the lightning has 
ceased its work of destruction upon barns, the incendiary tramps have 
taken up the work, and are applying themselves to it quite industriously. 
A number of cases of their work have been recently reported in various 
parts of the State. 

It is a good deal easier to correct the eyil when it comes from this 
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source than when it comes from lightning, and in a few instances it has 
been applied. Prompt arrest of suspected persons, vigorous prosecution 
and sure and severe punishment when found guilty will soon put an end 
to barn burning. 

Professional tramps have a way of communicating information to each 
other, and it will soon be made known all along the line that barn burn- 
ing is a crime, and that barn burners are sure of swift and severe punish- 
ment. 

The gasoline cooking stove is a demon of the worst character. Had it 
been properly punished for all its crimes it would long since have passed 
out of existence. It not only destroys property and life outright, but it 
entails misery in some cases worse than death, 

Not long since a lady of this vicinity was on a sick bed when the reser- 
voir of a gasoline stove in the house exploded. The fire department 
rushed in and gave the lady such a f:ight that she was nervously pros- 
trated, and is now a hopeless invalid, 

Every insurance man, who knows anything, knows that there is great, 
very great danger in the use of gasoline cooking stoves, and he knows 
that, in the hands of careless and ignorant persous, there is scarcely any- 
thing more dangerous to both property and life ; and yet nine out of ten 
underwriters, for the merest pittance, in the way of extra premium, will 
encourage their use by indorsements on their policies. For a trifling 
addition of premiums they will thus endanger an otherwise most desir- 
able risk, and throw in the probability of destroying human life. 

One of our citizens has become disgusted with the rates of insurance 
here, and has sent out a large number of circular letters calling on insur- 
ers to join him and select an agent to be sent ‘‘to Europe with authority 
to place risks on our property in Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Amster- 
dam, Bremen, Hamburg, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, etc., where we can get 
better indemnity at lower prices, and break down the monopoly that 
seems to think the public are powerless against their demands.” It is to 
be hoped that the insurance companies in those European cities will not 
employ additional clerical force in anticipation of a rush of Cincinnati 
business, until further advised. 

The circular, taken all in all, and with all its cranky ideas of under- 
writing, is a fair sample of much of the criticism upon insurance com- 
panies by men occupying prominent business positions, but who have an 
unfortunate habit of talking a great deal upon subjects concerning which 
they have but the slightest knowledge or information. 

Insurance has been pretty dull in this city for a few months past. 
Stocks have been kept pretty low, and as values have been reduced in 
many cases there has not been a demand for such an amount of insurance 
as existed some months ago. There are, however, unmistakable evi- 
dences of a revival of business in most departments, and strong promises 
of an active trade near at hand. 

With this revival of general business, we may reasonably expect an 
improved demand for policies of insurance. There will be premiums 
enough if the losses can only be kept within reasonable limits. A former 
underwriter, and a very successful one, of this city used to say, ‘‘I shall 
be satisfied with a very moderate amount of premiums if you will with- 
hold from me all losses.” 

And therein lies the key to success in underwriting, but who is there 
that can turn the key the right way ? OBSERVER. 

CINCINNATI, September 20, 
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TOO MANY LOCAL AGENTS. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I have read with intense interest and abundant satisfaction, the pro- 
ceedings, as published by you, of the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. , 

In the long list of evils presented at this meeting for consideration as 
a burden upon and hampering the success of fire underwriting, I find 
nothing regarding one serious complication of the business in the West, 
and which appears to some extent in the States east of the Mississippi. 
This evil,as I term it, is the class of men engaged as local agents and 





they represent, that the agencies are placed with merchants, doctors, 
dentists, bankers and others, who are good business men and honest, es 
who do not and will not give the business the attention Necessary to pro. 
tect the interest of the companies they represent. 

In cities where two or three agents ought to do all the business, there 
can be found eight or ten agents, The business is so divided, there ig no 
inducement for the agents to take the proper interest in the business, 
They have to give their time and attention to some other business which 
will enable them to make a living. 

A local agent can no more make the business of his companies a suc. 
cess, without fully understanding it in detail, and giving it carefy] atten. 
tion, than the representatives of any other enterprise. This evil is Caused, 
to a great extent, by the action of the local agents, who decline to repre. 
sent good companies, because they have all they want, compelling the 
special to establish a new agency and increase the competition, The 
business is thereby so badly scattered that there is no money in it at 
twenty per cent. 

I believe this condition of the business can be improved by the compa. 
nies and agents who make a specialty of insurance, acting in harmony, 
The companies must decline to entrust their business in the hands of any 
party or parties who do not make insurance the leading business. The 
agents who make insurance a specialty must take the agency of good com- 
panies and treat them equitably. 

One good agent, if necessary, can do the business for twenty-five compa- 
nies better than five agents can in the average towns and cities. The 
business in every city is limited, and it should be controlled by a limited 
number of agents, who make the business a specialty ; then there would 
be money in it even at fifteen per cent, and the success of the companies 
would be considered, rather than bulk of premiums. I would like to see 
this question agitated, and I know of no better medium than Tue 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


National Convention of State Insurance Commissioners. 


THE seventeenth annual convention of the State Insurance Commissioners 
met at the Hutel Ryan on the morning of September 22. There were 
in attendance: Commissioners, Charles P. Swigert, Illinois; H. J. 
Reinmund, Ohio; O. Pillsbury, New Hampshire; Samuel H. Cross, 
Rhode Island, and A. R. McGill, Minnesota. Deputies, J. J. Brinken- 
holf, Illinois ; Robert B. Brinkenholf, Ohio; B. S. Tedman, Colorado; 
Charles E. King, Missouri; J. H. Sprague, Connecticut, and W. S. 
Smith, Massachusetts. 

The meeting was called to order by President Swigert, whose opening 
address read as follows: 


GENTLEMEN—For the seventeenth time we have assembled in annual 
convention, to take counsel concerning our duty to policyholder and to 
company under the laws of our respective States, and to deliberate upon 
the various questions arising relative to the interest and the institutions 
entrusted to our supervision. The custom of my honorable predecessors 
imposes upon me, as my first duty, the presentation of a few remarks pre- 
liminary to the work to be considered. In discharging this duty, | shall 
not undertake to compass the entire range of subjects which may demand 
our consideration; nor to present a skillful analysis of the insurance 
situation, or the questions suggested by existing conditions. [| shall con- 
tent myself with calling your attention to some of the important matters 
which may receive our consideration, trusting to your wisdom to supply 
what I may omit, and observing in my remarks that brevity which I know 
will receive your hearty approval. 

The insurance official of to-day, who gives even a casual glance at the 
aggregated results of the year 1885, cannot fail to be impressed with the 
grand proportions to which the business his grown, and the diversified 
interest which its beneficence reaches. It has grown with the industrial 
and material development of the nation, It has encouraged and stimu- 
lated new enterprises, and is so interwoven with all the interests of the 
people as to be inseparable. The progress achieved, even since the or- 
ganization of the Nationa! Insurance Convention of the United States 1a 
1871, is wonderful. In the tables accompanying the address of the accom- 
plished president of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, we find that 
the fire insurance business transacted ia 1871 in the United States by all 





special agents—are so anxious to increase the business.of the companies 


the companies aggregated $4,169,365,975 risks written, $35,321,051 pre 
miums received, and $31,597,274 losses paid; while the result of th: 
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pusiness of 1885 was $10,268,688.865 risks written, $92,584,816 pre- 
miums received, and $53,409,579 losses paid. It is true that this increase 
would be modified bad we the statistics of those companies which suc- 
cumbed to the historic *‘ Chicago fire” during that year, yet a fair concep- 
tion of the rapid increase and growth of the business is afforded bya 
comparison of the risks written during each quinquennial period since 
1360. The business written during the last five years was mre than one- 
half greater than that written from 1871 to 1875; more than one-third 
greater than that written from 1876 to 1880; more than twice that written 
from 1866 to 1871; and more than three and one-half times greater than 
that written from 1860 to 1866. This progress has been achieved in one 
single branch of the business. In the domain of life insurance we meet 
with results of a similar character. The New York Insura>ce Report 
shows that, notwithstanding the retirement of many companies, from 
causes which are a part of the insurance history of this country, the gross 
assets held in this business increased from $227,767.025 in 1869 to 
$523.664,678 in 1885; and the surplus from $47.453.054 in 1869 to 
$92,749,486 in 1885; and from the Illinois Insurance Report we find that 
the benefits disbursed in 1869 amounted to $15,352.870, while the amount 
paid out for benefits in 1885 was $39,584,408. The present State insur- 
ance official finds, moreover, that the business of to-day is not confined 
within these limits. Life insurance on the assessment plan has sprung 
up, developed with a rapid growth, asks for the confidence of the people, 
and pays out its benefits by the millions. So, too, we now have accident 
insurance flourishing under strong and active competition ; plate glass 
insurance, steamboiler insurance, and fidelity, guaranty and surety insur- 
ance under the same conditions. 

These remarks are not offered by way of information to this conven- 
tion. The statute books of our States contain laws, governing, regulat- 
ing and supervising the business of insurance under the various forms 
enumerated. We are charged with the enforcement of these laws, and in 
many cases with a discretionary power in their avplication and enforce- 
ment which demands the exercise of our best judgment and highest wis- 
dom to do right without inflicting injurv. The influence of our position, 
through our action, and even utterances, affects a most with the force of 
authority the interest of policyholder and company, competing systems 
and even competing companies, and magnifies our indorsement or ap- 
proval of proposed laws, If these remarks shall have the effect of duly 
impressing us with the magnitude and the sacredness of the interests to 
which our actions reach, of keeping properly before our minds the respon- 
sibilities of our position, of securing conservatism on matters of opinion 
and decisiveness on questions of right and zealous watchfulness in respect 
to matters of legislation, too often suggested by biased judgment or inter- 
ested motives, they will have subserved their purpose. 

The statistics of the fire insurance business of 1885, as compared with 
that of 1884, may be briefly stated to be a lower ratio of losses to pre- 
miums, a lower ratio of losses to risks written, a higher ratio of commis- 
sions to premiums, and a higher ratio of expense to premiums. These 
facts seem to indicate that it is within the power of the companies to bet- 
ter the condition of their business—and this conclusion is strengthened 
when we find that commissions and brokerage constitute one-half of the 
expenses of the business. That retrenchment in this direction is possible 
does not admit of a doubt; that it is practicable, in the wild competition 
for business, without combined action on the part of the companies, is 
not so clear. 

The amount of property annually destroyed by fire in this country has 
reached such a magnitude, that its prevention or a remedy for the evil has 
become not only a problem of insurance underwriting, but of economics 
as well. It should be a matter of sufficient importance to receive the 
most careful consideration of our legislatures. The subject has been 
widely discussed in the insurance papers throughout the country ; it has 
been prominent in the deliberations of the various associations of under- 
writers, and ably treated in the official reports of the insurance commis- 
sioners. From all this agitation, however, no practical results have yet 
been born. It has been said that this is a question which does not prim- 
arily concern insurance companies—that their business is to take risks, 
secure an adequate premium and pay losses. But this, it seems to me, is 
a narrow view of the subject. The highest success will be achieved by 
considering the interests of the company identical with those of the policy- 
holder. The success of the one is the security of the other. Measures 
which will reduce the evil to the minimum will facilitate the success of 
the company and reduce the burden of the policyholder. It is an evil 
with which insurance companies are concerned, and to the prevention of 
which they should give their serious consideration and active efforts. 

The fire loss in the United States in 1884 is reliably estimated to have 
reached $110,000,000 ; in 1885, $103,000,000, and in the first six months 
of the present year $53,900,000, This annual destruction of the enormous 
amount of over $100,000,000 of the material wealth of the country—the 
equivalent of the annual wage earnings of about 190,000 building mechan- 
ics, or the equivalent of the annual labor performed, and the raw material 
used by 78,000 workmen—goes on unchecked. 

How to check this enormous drain upon the wealth and industries of 
the country, and confine the fiery element to its legitimate limits, is a 
question, the solution of which affects the prosperity of the State and the 
interests of both policyholder and company ; and it seems to me, it is not 
inappropriate that this convention, composed of officials who sustain im- 
mediate relations to each interest affected, should give to it the consider- 
ation its importance demands. 

It is essential to an intelligent consideration of the remedy, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of the evil, The discussion of the causes and 





the remedy would require more time and space than can be accorded 
them within the limits of these remarks. If incendiarism and careless- 
ness are as prolific of results in this direction as they are claimed to be, 
it is evident that a large proportion of this destruction is preventable. 
What is so conducive to either incendiarism or carelessness as the hope 
of gain? It is certain that the fear of loss, if not the absence of the ex- 
pectation of gain. will deter from willful burning and stimulate measures 
of protection. Over insurance or even full insurance for a term of years, 
sometimes through design of the insured, sometimes the fruit of the 
agent’s cupidity, and not always discountenanced by the company, is a 
fruitful temptation to willful destruction of property in the hope of realiz- 
ing more than indemnity for the loss. Ifto this be added the valued 
policy law, now on the statute books of some of the States, the condi- 
tions most favorable to this end would seem to be reached. 

It is usually more difficult to apply the remedy than to discover the 
evil, Ithink that is true in this case. I shall not discuss the measures 
by which this evil can best be prevented. I shall leave that to this con- 
vention, if it is your pleasure to mike it a subject of your deliberations. 
Upon the valued policy law, this convention at its last session spoke with 
no uncertain sound, and the recorded experiences in the States of Wis- 
consin and Ohio are eloquent illustrations of its evil tendencies, and the 
unjust burdens it imposes upon honest policyholders. 

In connection with this subject, this question it seems to me might very 
appropriately be considered : Would not the desired end be greatly facili- 
tated by the sacrifice, on the part of companies, of some of the volume of 
business to the character of the risk, and a more liberal and wiser expen- 
diture in the matter of inspections? 

As an initiatory step towards the correction of the evil under consider- 
ation, ithas been suggested by many, and I think wisely, that thorough 
inquests and reports should be made of the origin, nature and results of 
all fires. As stated by the honorable Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘two useful objects might be secured thereby: (1) The dis- 
covery and punishment of crime ; and (2) Authentic information in regard 
to fires in aid of laws and expedients adapted to their prevention.”” This, 
of course, would require the action of our legislatures. The deliverances 
and action of this convention would greatly influence such action. A 
bill of this character was recently introduced into the English Parlia- 
ment, applicable to all losses by fire in London in excess of $2500—with 
what results Iam not informed. The importance of this subject is my 
excuse for treating it at such length. 

Legislation upon this branch of insurance since we last met, embraces 
the enactment in the State of Kentucky of a law similar to that in New 
York State, for the licensing of brokers and the placing of surplus lines 
in companies which have not complied with the laws of the State; the 
enactment of measures in the State of New York to secure a standard 
form of policv ; and the reappearance in the legislatures of a number of 
States of bills for anti-compact laws and valued policy laws. 

In life insurance we find considerable improvement in the business of 
1885, which we are to!d has continued into the present year. And it is 
gratifying to note the credit these great institutions are doing themselves 
in improving and liberalizing the contracts of insurance offered to the peo- 
ple. The life insurance policy of to day, compared with that of twenty 
years ago, would show a marked improvement in the interest of the 
policyholder. The desirable result of a uniform standard of valuation of 
reserves by all the States has not yet been secured, but doubtless this 
convention has done all it is able to do in that direction. The condition 
of the companies continue satisfactory, and the close of the year 1885 
showed a gratifying improvement. [ am aware of no measures of a new 
or radical nature enacted by the legislatures of the several States touch- 
ing this business, and I have no questions pertaining to our duty as super- 
vising officials to suggest. Such as demand our consideration will no 
doubt be presented by the members of the corvention. 

Assessment life insurance has closed another year of its history and 
another year of growth in this country. In the year 188s, sixty-six asso- 
ciations doing business in the State of Illinois collected $6,184,825 from 
members, and $297,258 from other sources, and paid to beneficiaries 
$4.223.552, and for expenses, $1,645,577. In the State of New York 
$16.630,851 was received by 138 associations, $13.461,772 paid to bene- 
ficiarres, and $2,337,588 paid for expeuses. Business of this magnitude, 
if based upon sound principles, and intelligently and honestly conducted, 
possesses large powers for good—and under opposite conditions equal 
opportunities for evil. The present plan is far in advance of the original 
ideas upon which assessment insurance was based, and in the direction 
of the principles underlying old line life insurance. Passing over a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the system which has been legalized by the 
statutes of most of the States, suffice it to say, that it is due to the mem- 
bers of these institutions, that the laws should be so amended and per- 
fected, and so administered, as to secure to them the greatest amount of 
good inthe system. The statutes of most of the States, relating to this 
business, are imperfect, indefinite and incomplete. The rapidity with 
which associations of this character spring up, and the almost equal 
rapidity with which they expire, show defects in the law or fallacies in 
the system. There is a great need of amendments to the laws of most of 
the States, and the deliberation of this convention on that matter would 
tend greatly to secure uniformity in their requirements. 

I am aware of no unfinished business of the last session demanding 
our attention, and I presume the several standing committees will pre- 
sent the work for the present session. [ bespeak for our deliberations 
that freedom of discussion, and for our action that harmony which have 
uniformly characterized them in the past. I am persuaded that our meet- 
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ing, the interchange of opinions and the discussion of matters pertaining 
to our duties will be equally pleasant and profitable. 

Permit me, in closing, to express my sense of obligation for the honor 
of having been chosen to preside over your deliberations. 

The thanks of the convention were then tendered to the president for 
kis address ; the subjects treated of were referred to the proper commit- 
tees, and the convention adjourned for the day. 

The next day, Thursday, was spent io great part in the consideration of 
different resolutions, and their reference to special committees who will 


report next year. 


Mr. Pillsbury of New Hampshire, in a resolution anent the fire loss 
arising from incendiarism and carelessness, made much the same points 


as had President Swigert. 


This was referred. 


Another resolution intro- 


duced was in regard to the depreciation in the interest obtained trom the 


investment of the reserve fund of life companies. 


Also referred. Still 


another by Mr. Pillsbury condemned the practice of insuring property 
without inspection and appraisal, the lack of discrimination in the char- 
acter of risks and grading of rates, and the absence of regulations as to 


the construction of buildings in the ordinances of most cities. 


Anotber 


was to the effect that the interests of the insuring public require that the 
assessment insurance companies shall not be permitted to do business 
after they become unable to meet and make payment of the maximum of 


their cer.ificates. 


Both of these were adopted. A resolution was then 


offered requiring guarantee or surety companies, when reporting liabil- 
ities for unearned premiums, to include in that item the 470 raza portion 
of all gross premiums on risks having more than one year to run, or fur- 
nish schedules of securities, held to indemnify themselves in the case of 


each bond issued. 


This was referred. 


The election of officers for the 


ensuing yeer resulted as follows: President, John K. Tarbox of Massa- 
chusetts ; vice-president, Samuel Cross, Rhode Island; secretary, R. B. 


Brinkerholf, Ohio. 


The next meeting will be held on the third Wednesday in September, 


1887, at Niagara Falls. 





After settling this the convention then adjourned. 


Licensed Insurance in Unauthorized Companies. 
TuE following is the list of affidavits filed in the New York Insurance 
Department from July 12 to September 22, 1886, by persons desiring 
surplus insurance, in accordance with the provisions of chapter 346, laws 


of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885 : 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. RCo. 
Meyer, Hugo, & Co. 
Althens, N. 
Manhattan Litho. Co. 
Giles Lithograph Co. 
Rosenbaum, L. 
Marcus & Jacobs. 
Union Paper Box Co. 
Abrahams, A. 
Dawley, Thomas R. 
Z-tosch, Max. 
Fitzgerald, James M. 
Columbia Refining Co. 
Fenerstein, M. 
Beeckerer, I. 
Davidson, E. 
Levy, Louis. 
Friedner, S. 
Klein, E. 
Schanfelle, Wm. J. 
Prial, P. I. 
Hourigan, David. 
Friedman, Henry. 
Felsenstein & Selz. 
Herrman & Guntzburg. 
Popkin & Levy. 
Miller, Frank, & Son. 
Sonn, L., & Bro. 
Pryor, A. W., & Co. 
Preble, J. Q., & Co. 
Warner, J. H. 
Dickin, J. H., & Son. 
Palmenburg, J. R. 
Tannent, Chas. 
Photo Electrotype En- 
graving Co. 
Adler Veneer Seat Co. 
Johnson, P. E., Agent. 
Stein, S., & Co. 
Winchbrink & Saun. 
Stewart, Warren & Co. 
Wendell & Bro, 
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Hirschbein, Nathan. 
Maillard, Henry. 
Goldsmith & Plaut. 
Fechheimer, Goodkind & 


oO. 
Vantine, A. A. 
McLaren, J. & R. 
Hi'ton, Henry. 
Kearney, J. W., & Co. 
Ogilvie, J. S., & Co. 
Young, Mary A. 
Kaufmann Bro. & Bony. 
Jerrems, W. G. 

Bender, Chas. 

Baus, Augustus, & Co, 
Stuart, Cornelia M. 
Waters, Chas. E. 

The Hatch Litho. Co. 
Nawrath, C. W., & Co, 
S:lomon, L. A., & Bro. 
Rouss, C. Bevay. 
Herzig, Gustave. 
Marshall, Lefterts & Co. 
Stadecker & Ein heimer. 
Rosenberg, M. 

Burke, Thomas. 

Doane & Wellington. 
N. Y. Evamel Paint Co, 
Acker, Daniel D. 
Schoenveigh, H. E. 
Sandman, I. 

Major, Knapp & Co. 
Broadway and Seventh 
* Avenue R. R. Co. 
Hall, Mrs, E. N. 
Koven, Wm. 

Rose, F., & Co. 
Tomkins, McIndoe & Co. 
Ridgelly & Co. 

Fox, S. K., & Co. 
Somerville, John A. 


Fox, Mendell & Co. 





Mercantile Cloak Co. 
Second Ave. R. R. Co. 
Stuart, Cornelia M. 
Brown & Bliss. 
Green, M. 
Stein, S., & Co. 
Kranich & Bach. 
Rindskof & Barbur. 
Wandling, J. L. 
S wer, George W. 
Hamilton, Frank L. 
Giles Lithographic Co. 
Seer, A. S. 
Schwab, G., & Bros. 
Nelson M alter Co. 
Weisker, Chas. 
Springfield, Ernstein & 
° 


Co. 
Dannatt & Pell. 
Hubbard, Henry_N. 
Davis & Pinens. 
Baus, Augustus, & Co. 
Kissell, C. L. 
Greenfield, D. 
Leib, J. Lewis. 
Worthington Co. 
French, Eveline F. 
Hausmann, M. 
Decker & 'Son. 
Gardner & Co. 
McLaughlin, J. 


Doying, S. J. 

Leopold, Sonn & Bro. 

Klee, J., & Bro. 

Metropolitan Job Print- 
ing Co 


Seligman Bros. & Co. 
Wilson, John T. 
Brookman, H. D. & J. W. 
Newborg, D. L., & Son. 
Schlesinger & Postman, 
Coblenz, John Z, 





Bridgman, E. C. 
Schuyler, J. 1.., & Co. 
Berguian & Rosen. . 
Norris, J. B. & R. P. 
Johnson, A. J., & Co. 
Morris G»Idberg. 
Weille, Julius, & Co. 
McLean, Andrew. 
Mayer, H. 

Leopold, J. 

Rogalski, Jacob. 
Hoffeurisch, Fred. 
Dawley & Stayner. 
Schidlou-ki, M., & Co. 
Dia, A., & Son. 


Childs, C. M., & Co. 
Evarts, C. M. 

Ostain or, H. A., ef al. 
Greene, James. 

Mason, Au & Zollinger. 


Schuster, George A. 
Kyle, George M. 
B-nnett, H. A. 
Gies & Co. 

Evans, Mrs. Mary. 


Pettigrove, J. 
Goldst in, H. 
Vanderveer, F. 
Clear, Thomas. 
Chambers, A. 
Skinner, Mrs. E. 
Morson, Char.es E. 
Abbott, T. C 
ALBANY. 
Jacobs & Proctor. 


ALTONA, 
Sherlock, Robert. 


AUSABLE FORKS. 
Nye, Wells & Wallis. 


AVERILL. 
Kane, N. T. 


Avoc. 
Mathewson & Co. 


BABYLON. 
Fanning, T. E. 


BINGHAMTON. 
Bingham pton Paper 
Stock Co. 
BURKE. 
Danford,* James. 


CANISTEO. 
Canisteo Sash and Door 
Works. 
CARROLLTON. 
Blaisdell Bros. 


CARTHAGE. 
Myers, Ross & Co. 


CHITTENANGO. 
Crichton, George. 


COHOES. 
McConihe. 
National Bank of Cohoes. 
ELMIRA. 
Couch, A. S. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendship Sash & Blind 
Co. 


’ GLENHAM. 
Hilton, Henry. 


GREEN ISLAND. 
Hazlewood Ice Co. 


HARRISVILLE. 
Lake & Blood: 








Solomon, B. 

Meise, H. H. 

Fliedner, C. 

Mark, Felix. 

New York Quilting Co. 

Dunn Safety Ticket ard 
Register Co. 

Vandervoort & Tucker. 

Miller, H. C., & Sons. 

Hart, P., & Co. 

New York Gold Watch 
Case Co. 

Berg & Meyers. 

Katner, S. 

Levy, Harris. 


BROOKLYN. 


Huiver, John N. 
Silverman, H. M., & Co. 
Ireland, T. H. 

The Davis Oil Co. 
Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 


BUFFALO. 


Van Bokkelen, Naomi, 
etal 
Ross Patent Refrigerator 


Co. 
Lautz Bros. & Co. 


CONEY ISLAND. 


Lawrence, George. 
Rauscher, M. 
Parsee, Eva. 
Leblanc, M. H. 
Samuels & La Brie. 
Woolsev, Charles L. 
Boyd, Mrs. Sarah. 
Wendelkin, Govert. 

HEWITTVILLE. 
The Potsdam Lumber 

Co. 


ITHACA. 
Williams, C. M. 


JAY. 
Nye, Wells & Wales. 


LONG ISLAND Cliry. 
Tirenan, Henry. 
Lawrence, J., & Son. 
The Export Lumber Co. 

MEDINA, 
Hoag, C. S. 


MIDDLETOWN. 
Humphrey, Ckarles L. 


MINETTO. 
Minetto Shade Clock Co. 


MILo. 
Russell & Andrews. 


MIDDLEPORT. 
Francis, C. H. 


NEWBURGH. 
Higginson, Henry C. 


NEWTOWN CREEK. 
Sardy, A. L. 


NORTH TONAWANDA. 
Skinner, Jas., & Smith, F. 


Oak Point. 
Vanderwart & Tucker. 


ORCHARD PARK. 


East Hamburg Canning 
Company. 


OsSWEGO. 
Hastings, O. H., & Co. 
Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 
Worts, Albert K. 

Worts, Mannister. 
Penfield, Lyon & Co. 


PARISHVILLE. 
Newton, R. 
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Seligman, Mrs, C, 
Herzig, A. 
Finkelstein, H. 
Mayer, Miss A. 
Marks, Mrs. M, 
Levy, Jacob. 
Schaneski, Solomon. 
Bear, 
Loeser & Co. 
Worthington & Co, 
Reis & Newmann. 
Laykauf, Lorenz. 
Hoffenrach, E. 
olle, F 


Murphy, E. C, 

Dick & Meyer. 

Mosaic Tile Co. 
Thompson & Norris. 
Wadsworth, D., & Son. 


Cook, E. N., & Co. 
The Buffalo Library. 
Barnes, Heng: rer & Co. 
Thornton & Chester. 
Daniels, Mary E. 


Crandall, Harlan. 

Schifferman, C. 

S-a B- ach Cyclorama Co, 

Sperce & Cody. 

Gorman, Mrs. Mary. 

Smith, Wm. Louis. 

De Verna, Wm. 

Fredericks, John G 
PIERREPONT. 

Mathews, L. H. 


POTTSDAM. 
Holmes, Adam J. 
Williams, Isaac. 

Ives, H. L. & M. W. B. 

Ladd & Loveland. 
ROCKAWAY BEACH, 

Menthoff, Wm. 

Weiskopf & Lewy. 

SAND LAKE. 

Field, Frank. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

Jones, Mary J., dec., es- 
tate of. 

SING SING. 
Stein, J., & Co. 

SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 
Teets, Margaret. 


SLOTSBURG. 
Brown, E. S., & Co. 
Leidler, Chas., e¢ a. 

STATEN ISLAND. 
Staten Island Amusement 
Company. 

STRATFORD. 

Poole, C. H. & R. B. 


SYRACUSE. 
Hotchkiss, C. P. 
TOWNSHIP G. 
Turner, Benton. 
Troy. 
Barker, James. 
WEsT SANDLAKE. 
McLaren, J. & R. 


WELLSVILLE. 
Healy, A., & Son. 


WHITNEY'S POINT. 
Birdsall & Muckle. 


WHEATFIELD. 
Parker, Ira F., & Son. 
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The State of Virginia and Assessment Life Associations. 


Tue following opinion has been written for Tue Srectator by John M, 
Orr of Leesburg, Va., a well-known jurist, on the refusal of the Auditor 
of Virgin‘a to license assessment life associations to do business in 
the State unless they make a deposit with the State Treasurer of at least 


$10,000. 


Wuat Deposit Is REQUIRED BY THE LAws OF VIRGINIA FROM ‘*‘ FOREIGN” 
INSURANCE COMPANIES—AND FROM WHICH OF THESE COMPANIES IS 
Ir DEMANDED BY THE STATUTE. 


The statute law now in force in Virginia regulating all insurance com- 
panies chartered elsewhere than in that State (z. ¢., ‘* foreign” companies) 
isfound in the 36th chapter of the code of Virginia of 1873 and the 


amendments thereof. 
The n.ost material requirements made are those of license and of de- 


sit. 

PeThe 28th section of the above-named chapter 36 of code as last amended 
by the act approved April 21, 1881, and found in act of Assembly of 1882, 
chapter 64, page 399, is as follows, viz.: 

‘‘No insurance company which has not been incorporated under the 
laws of Virginia, shall carry on its business in this State without first 
obtaining a license to transact its business in the manner prescribed by 
law; and no such company shall receive such license until it shall have 
deposited with the Treasurer of the State bonds of the State of Virginia, 
or bonds of the United States, or bonds of the cities of Richmond, Peters- 
burg, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Alexandria or Danville, in amount equal to 
five per centum on the capital stock of such company, provided that no 
company shall make a deposit of cash value less than $10,000, nor shall 
any company be required to make any such deposit of cash value above 

0,000. : 

Ne Virginia legislature had two distinctly separate and independent 
objects in view when making this enactment : 

First.—The protection of the State revenue. 

Second.—The protection of such of its citizens as might insure in 
foreign companies having capital stock—so far as such protection was 
needed. 

It effected the first by the very explicit, peremptory and universal re- 
quirement of a license—of prepayment of the specitic tax (sec. 29) of 
periodical returns of sworn statements of receipts from assessments, on 
which an additional tax was imposed (sec. 38), and of a bond with two 
sureties, in the penalty of $1000 to $5000, conditioned for making such re- 
turns and for future payment of specific and other taxes (sec. 25). 

To effect the second object, it provided for a fund to be under the con- 
trol of the State, and to be created by a deposit, the amount of which was 
to depend on, and be measured by one solitary standard, to wit., the 
capital stock of the applicant—which said applicant for license must 
deposit bonds in amount equal to five per cent on its capital stock—pro- 
vided that this deposit should be not less than $10,000 nor more than 
$50,000, which deposit was to be a security for those holding the policies 
of such depositor. The proviso makes no new enactment, it creates no 
new species of deposit—it simply relates to the preced.ng words, and 
qualifies them only, by fixing a minimum limit for the benefit of the in- 
sured, and a maximum for that of the company; between which minimum 
and maximum the deposit is movable in amount, progressing furipassee 
with the amount of the capital stock of that depositor. 

That this $10,000 is not a new and independent provision for a deposit 
other than therein above—a deposit of a fixed and specific sum—is clearly 
shown by the language used as /n/er a/ia, describing it as a minimum of the 
percentage amount, as ‘‘ not less than,” etc.—and progressive, keeping 
pace with the capital stock, to which it is referable. 

The act in its terms necessarily confines the exaction to such companies 
only as are based on or have capital stock—and exempts all having no 
such stock, 

The intention of the legislature, as deduced, not only from the un- 
ambiguous language of the act, but also from the circumstances and 
necessities which were to be met by this demand of depusit security, sus- 
tains this view. 

In joint stock companies, based on capital stock, the shareholders (not 
necessarily policyholders) own the company, control its management for 
their own profii—own the company and are the company. The insured 
are helplessly dependant—and the legislature wisely provided a security 
for its citizens who insure in those companies; who are beyond the 
State jurisdiction, But in mutual and other companies, having no capital 
Stock, the insured are the company ; are partners as well as insured, and 
can take care of themselves. They need no protection, and the legisla- 
ture intending no work of supererogation, did not provide, cr intend to 
provide any for such. It limited its demand for deposit to those only 
so had capitai stock to base it on, and its protection to their policy- 

olders, 

This view of the intent of the legislature is further confirmed by the 
prompt repeal at the sess.on of 1881-82 of an amendment ot the 28th sec- 
tion of the code enacted at the next preceding sessio1, and found in the 


acts of 1879-80, chapter 116, p. 87, im these words: ‘* No such company 


shall receive such license until it shail have deposited with the Treasurer of 
the State, bonds of the State of Virginia, or ot the United States, or ot the 
cities of R., P., L., N., A or D., provided, that in no case shall any com- 
pany receive a license to do business in this State without first making a 
deposit of securities according to the provisions of this act, the cash value 





of which shall be at least $10,000; and no company shall be required to 
deposit such securities to an amount exceeding in cash value $50,000,” 

This ‘tamendment” of 1879-80 certainly did away with the capital 
stock standard and all percentage on anything, and made the demand of 
deposit universal. All the legislature had to do, if it intended to exact 
this deposit from all, was to let this amendment stand, or else only 
supply a general standard of measurement of amount. So far trom this, 
the next session repealed this universal requirement, and enacted the 
amendment of April 21, 1881, first cited, restoring the stock standard, 
and contracting the requirement to those companies only who had a cap- 
ital stock. 

It is plain that under this act no deposit can be lawfully demanded 
from, nor made by, any company having no capital stock. 

Further, as the very terms of the law make it improbable for them to 
make any such deposit, and as by the same section it is made obligatory 
on them to take out license, it-follows that they are entitled to obtain 
license on complying with other or general requirements—and the legis- 
lature so intended—it certainly contemplated assessment companies 
operating in Virginia, when it required a semi-annual return under oath 
of the collections of assessment, and a bond with two sureties for such 
returns, and taxed thése assessment receipts. 

To attempt to extend the protection of the deposit to a class of citizens 
not within the intent, or the need, or the terms of the law, is to extend 
those terms beyond the legitimate scope or import of the words used, 
which the Virginia Court of Appeals have decided shall not be done. 
There has been no adjudiction of this question in Virginia. It must be 
a matter of individual judgment on the data. It is plain that all foreign 
insurance companies having no capital stock are entitled to license in 


Virginia without making deposit. 





A Queer Story from Chicago. 

Tue following story of complications between insurance brokers in 
Chicago we find in The Chicago Times of September 25. While Feldman, 
the clerk of Alley & Co., has had his say in answer’to the complaint 
made against him by his employers, their side of the story has not yet 
been made public, so that judgment should be suspended until they put 
in their evidence. That Feldman’s story is not fully credited is indicated 
by the fact that he was required to give bonds in $2000 to answer the 
complaint on which he was arrested : 


Joseph C. Feldman, insurance solicitor, was before Justice Lyon yester- 
day, charged with the embezzlement of $956 from Fred R. Alley & Co., 
insurance brokers at room 170, No. 205 La Saile street. Feldman was 
arrested two weeks ago on the above charge, and was subsequently 
arrested on the charge of forgery. The latter case is still pending. All 
the evidence in the embezzlement case was heard yesterday, and a most 
astounding series of counter-charges were made against Fred Alley by 
the defendant. Best, Russell & Co., wholesale tobacconists, had cashed 
a number of checks for Feldman that had the signature of Alley & Co. 
attached, and the prosecuting witness claimed that be had not signed the 
checks, nor given the defendant authority to do so. Feldman swore that 
he had been given a power of attorney to sign checks, and that not only 
did Alley kaow of the checks being cashed by Best, Russell & Co., but 
he had accompanied him upon several occasions to their store and saw 
the money paid on them, part of which he had received. Several clerks 
in Best, Russell & Co.’s employ testified to the truth cf this. S. Hyman, 
a pawnbroker, testified that upon one occasion Feldman had brought 
Al.ey into his store to ratify a business transaction, and that Alley thea 
said that whatever Feldman did on account of the firm was all right. 

When Feldman took the stand he told a story of the manner in which 
his arrest came about that staggered the prosecution somewhat, and 
documents and witnesses were produced that corroborated his evidence, 
Even the constable who made the arrest was called upon to give testimony 
in tavor of his prisoner. Feldman said: ‘I did all the outside business 
for Alley,and such confidence did he repose in me that although | worked 
on a commission, | did not settle up our accounts during a whole year. 
A settlement was made in August, as I contemplated going into business 
for myself, and | tound | had overdrawn my account about $1220. For 
this 1 gave Alley a joint note, signed by myself and wife, who nas money 
of her own, and I continued to work for him. Early in September he 
came to me and said he was in great trouble, and only I could help him 
out of it. At first he wanted me to go away from the city for a few 
weeks, alleging that he desired to get a partner with-money, and as soon 
as his affairs were straightened he would send for me to return. Finaliy 
he changed this programme, and insisted that I should go as far away as 
possible, suggesting Australia as a good place. When pressed for his 
reasons in wanting me out of the way, he said that he owed various in- 
surance companies between $4000 and $5000, and that if I would go to 
Australia he could inform his creditors that I had run away with the 
money, secure time to seule with them, and in the meantime find a partner 
with $10,000. He agreed to supply me with all the money I wanted, and 
to see how far he would go, I assented to the proposition. I pretended 
to make preparations for my journey, and Alley telegraphed to the steam- 
boat agency to find cut when the next steamer left.” In proof of this the 
defendant exhibited telegraphic dispatches purporting to be the vessel 
agents’ and answersthereto, Continuing, he said ; ‘‘ When all was ready 
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for my departure Alley gave me $100 and bid me farewell. I went home to 
No. 367 West Van Buren street, and awaited developments. The next day 
Alley called on my wife, and while I was concealed in an adjoining room 
he informed her that I had run away with the funds of the concern. To 
carry out the deception to his creditors, he had sworn out a warrant for 
my arrest the day I was supposed to have left the city, and to further de- 
ceive people who were pressing him he desired my wife to sign a letter 
that he would dictate, asking him what had became of me, as I had not 
been home, and she was destitute. If she would write such a letter she 
was to draw $20 a week from the concern, otherwise she would have to 
look out for herself. When he had gone I induced my wife to write the 
desired letter, and when it was deiivered the next day I went down-town 
and telephoned Alley that I was still in the city. He asked me to stay 
where I was for a short time, and he would join me, but instead he sent 
a constable to arrest me.” 

The witness produced several letters in proof of his assertions, but did 
not put his wife on the stand, owing, as he said, to her delicate health. 
A clerk in Alley’s office testified that his employer borrowed $100 of him 
the day after Feldman had been arrested, and told him he was going to 
give it to the latter to assist him out of town. The case occupied the 
entire afternoon, and the more witnesses were examined the more com- 
plicated and remarkable it became. Justice Lyon said it would require 
some time to weigh the evidence, and took the case under advisement 
until the 29th inst., when he will render his decision. Feldman was put 
under $2000 bonds meanwhile. 








Proximate Cause of Fire. 


PROBABLY the most recent thorough review of the vexed question of 
proximate cause in the case of a fire caused by negligence is that given 
by Judge Follett of Ohio in Adams vs. Young (Ohio, 1886 ; 25 Am. L. 
Reg., 561), with the accompanying note by Professor Ewell. The noted 
case of Ryan vs. N. Y. Central, etc., R. R. Co. (35 N. Y., 210) was the 
pivot about which the discussion of authorities turned. 

In the case at bar, fire, caused by the defendant's negligence in the 
house and buildings of a third person, during a gale of wind; spread to 
the plaintiff's buildings. The defendant contended that his alleged 
negligence was not the proximate cause of the injury ; and the three 
theories which have been applied by the courts to such successive igni- 
tions are well discussed in the case. On the one hand it has been con- 
tended that the spread of the fire from premises of a third person removes 
the injury beyond that connection of cause and effect which renders the 
originator liable ; on the other hand, the contrary has been contended for 
as arule of law. The court in Adams vs. Young and, as we think, most 
of the recent authorities, hold to a middle ground, viz., that the question 
is one of fact for the jury. 

The case, however, is in point both on the question of pleading and on 
the question of law, for the defendant put in two defenses in his answer: 
First, a denial of all the facts except the ownership, and by plaintiff de- 
fendants respectively of their things in question ; and it was on this issue 
that the jury found defendant’s negligence caused the injury. The sec- 
ond answer alleged the intermediate buildings to have first caused the 
fire, and :hat they contained large quanties of gunpowder and other ex- 
plosives, and that the fire thence was communicated to plaintiff’s property. 

In commenting on the New York cases, the judge says: ‘* Ryan vs. N. 
Y. Central R. R. Co. (35 N. Y., 210), and Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs, 
Kerr (62 Penn. St., 353), have been referred to as decisive here. The 
Cuurts rendering those decisions have sufficiently ‘ distinguished and 
explained’ them (citing Webb vs. Rome, W. and O. R. R. Co., 49 N. 
Y., 420).” 

Protessor Ewell says: ‘‘In the cases of Ryan vs, N. Y. Central R. R. 
Co. (35 N. Y., 210), and Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Kerr (62 Penn. 
St., 353), it was held that, while the party guilty of the negligence 
would be liable to the owner of the adjoining house to which the fire 
spread, his lianility does not extend further, and that he was not liable to 
the owner of another house to which the fire had spread trom the burning 
of the first. These cases are sufficiently criticised by the court in the 
principal case, and require no further notice. They seem to be founded 
more upon the vicious principle of expediency than upon sound reason, 
and, so far as we can see, have no valid support in reason or authority. 
The clear weight of authority is opposed to them, and they do not seem 
to be entirely satisfactory, even in the States where they were respectively 
decided. (Sce Weob vs. Rome, etc., Rd., 49 N. Y., 427; Pollett vs. 
Long, 56 Id., 206; Oil Creek, etc., R. R. vs. Keighron, 74 Penn. St., 
316; Pennsylvania -R. R. vs. Hope, 80 Id., 373.) The contrary doctrine 
1s so well stated ty Judge Cooley, in his work on Torts (page 77), that 
we cannot do better than use his language: ‘The negligent fire is re- 
garded as a unity ; it reaches the last building as a direct and proximate 
result of the original negligence, just as a rolling stone put in motion 
down a hill, injuring several persons in succession, inflicts the last injury 
as a proximate result of the origiual force as directly as it does the first ; 
though, if it had been stopped on the way and started anew by another per- 
sun, a new cause would thus have been intervened, back of which any sub- 
sequent injury could not have been traced. Proximity of cause has no 
necessary connection with contiguity of space or nearness in time. The 
slow match, which causes an explosion aftes much time and at acon- 
siderable distance from the ignition, and the libellous letter which is car- 
ried from place to place by different hands before publication, produce 








an injurious result which is as proximate to the cause and as direct a 
sequence as if, in the one case, the explosion had been instantaneous 
and in the other, the author had called his neighbors together and read 
to them the libel.’” , 

The conclusions of the principal case are thus stated by the editor of 
The Am. L. Register: ‘‘ Where fire is negligently thrown from a mill 
smokestack, and carried to a building outside the mill property, and 
thence to another building of a third party, and thence to other property 
that is damaged by the fire, whether such negligence is the proximate 
cause of such damage is a question of fact for the determination of the 
jury under the instructions of the court. In an action against a mill. 
owner for damages to property caused by fire negligenuy or carelessly 
thrown by sparks from the smokestack of the mill, and carried to the 
property by a gale of wind blowing at the time in the direction of the 
property, by which fire the same was damaged, where the conditions con- 
tinue the same as when the negligent and careless act was done, and no 
new cause intervenes, it is no defense that the fire first burned an inter. 
vening building, and was thence communicated by sparks and cinders, in 
the same manner, to the building in which such fire consumed the prop- 
erty, though the buildings were separated by a space of 200 feet.’—New 
York Daily Register. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Minonk, IIl., is about to put in water-works. 

—Wooley & Dickson will represent the Connecticut Fire in San Fran- 
cisco. 

—John N. Howgate has been appointed agent for the Imperial Fire in 
Boston. 

—James B. Trueworthy will represent the American of Philadelphia at 
Lowell, Mass. 

—Thomas S. Cunningham, a well-known Chicago underwriter, was 
married recently. 

—The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has appointed Samuel N. 
Brown agent in Boston, Mass. 

—J. D. Church, the life underwriter of Hartford, has gone South in the 
interests of the New York Life. 

—The Citizens Fire Insurance Company of Dover, N. H., has been 
organized with a capital of $25,000. 

—The Mount Holly Insurance Company of Mount Holly, N. J., has 
asked to be admitted to do business in Illinois. 


—Chelsea, Mass., will have an improved water supply. Forty thous- 
and dollars will be appropriated for the purpose. 


—A. R. McGill, Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota, has been nom- 
inated for Governor by the Republicans of that State. 


—Dean & Childs have been appointed by the Pacific Mutual Life its 
State agents for Minnesota, with headquarters at Red Wing. 


—The Pacific Mutual Life has appointed A. D. Lundy & Co. as its 
agents for Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Williamsport. 


—The Philadelphia Ledger last week printed the death notices of five 
men and seven women whose ages ranged from eighty to ninety-five 
years. 

—The Atlas Fire Insurance Company of London, Eng., proposes to do 
business in Canada, L. H. Boult of the National will be general 
manager. 

—The Law and Order Association of Philadelphia is stirring up the 
board of fire escapes, claiming that the number in large mills of that city 
is too small. 

—Thomas Walton Thunson, sub-manager of the Queen Insurance 
Company, takes the place of the late Mr. Wilson as general manager of 
the company. 

—At South Bend, Ind., September 22, hailstones broke about 10,000 
lights of glass in the Oliver plow works, and about 12,000 in the Stude- 
baker wagon works. 

—At Omaha, Neb., September 22, Mrs. Alice Titcomb, wife of the 
chief engineer of the Cape Cod Canal Company of Boston, was burned to 
death by the upsetting of a lamp. 

—D. }. Swenie, fire marshal and chief of brigade of the Chicago Fire 
Department, was last week tendered the nomination of the Democratic 
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party for the office of sheriff of Cook county. Chief Swenie concluded 
he did not want to introduce politics into his department and declined to 


make the race. 

—What is said to be the largest life insurance policy carried in the 
State of Indiana, was lately taken out in Indianapolis by Clemens Stude- 
baker of South Bend. The amount is $50,000, 

—R. J. Smith, secretary of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, 
was nominated last week for the office of county commissioner, but the 
directors of the company would not allow him to run, 

—The Pacific Coast departments of the Connecticut, London, Northern 
and Queen insurance companies were consolidated September 1. Robert 
Dickson and William Macdonald will be joint managers. 

—Captain John Ericsson is 83 years old; F. De Lesseps and David 
Dudley Field, 81 ; President Grévy, 73; Gladstone, 77; Allen G. Thur- 
man, 73; Bismarck, 71; Wm. M. Evarts and B, F. Butler, 68. 

—William Dinkelspiel, agent of the Equitable Life, who was arrested 
in Boston for violation of the State law, was found technically guilty and 
fined $200, afterward obtaining the proper authority to do business in 
Massachusetts. 

—On September 23, at Lima, O., lightning struck three oil derricks. 
The fire department was quickly at hand, and only about 1500 barrels 
of oil were burned. The money loss will not amount to over $3000. The 
daily papers exaggerated it. 

—Three agreed suits have been brought in Chicago against the fire in- 
surance companies by the law department. The question involved is the 

legality and binding force of the ordinance recently adopted by the 
council, imposing a license fee of two per cent on the gross premiums of 
the companies for the benefit of the firemen’s relief fund. 


—The eleventh annual session of the National Convention of Mutual 
Benefit Life Associations will be held at the Lindall House, St. Louis, 
Mo., October 19 to 22. Associations or individuals wishing to join the 
convention should forward their applications promptly to the secretary of 
the executive committee, George D. Eldridge, 54 Devonshire street, 
Boston, that they may be passed upon at the next meeting of the com- 
mittee. The secretary will furnish all needful blanks and information. 


—Duluth, Minn., September 16, The Duluth Life Society is a new 
insurance organization now organizing in this city, and which will begin 
business at once. It is organized under the State laws. The incorpor- 
ators and officers are as follows: President, W. W. Spalding ; vice-pres- 
ident, R. S. Munger ; secretary and general manager, Edward R. Magie ; 
treasurer, Henry A. Smith ; attorney, Charles d’Autremont, Jr.; medical 
examiner, Dr. William H. Magie ; executive committee, F. W. McKinney, 
E. R. Mills and J. C. Hunter.—S¢. Paul Pioneer Press. 


—C, J. Weatherby, president; William H. McCurdy, secretary, and 
E. E. Penn, cashier, of the Kaw Valley Life Insurance Association, 
located at Kansas City, Kan., have left the city and their whereabouts 
are unknown. The company’s books have disappeared, hence no state- 
ment of the company’s affairs can be made, though R. W. Hilger, the 
treasurer, says that but one policy remains due and unpaid. The com- 
pany did business chiefly in Kansas on the co-operative plan, levying an 
assessment for each death. Whatever surplus the company may have 
had has, presumably, disappeared.—Chicago Times. 

—The Commonwealth Insurance Company opened offices in the base- 
ment of the Drexel Building, 29 Wall street, on September 15 and makes 
a bid for business on what is characterized the modern mutual plan of fire 
insurance, The company has a paid capital of $300,000, privileged to 
increase to $1,000,000, and the officers are M. M. Belding, president, and 
Charles S, Bartow, secretary, who was formerly an insurance broker. 
The company issues both participating and non-participating policies, and 
announces that on the former a commission of five per cent, and on the 
latter plan a commission of ten per cent, will be allowed to ‘‘ the broker 
designated by the assured.” 

—Charles E. White, one of the managers of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, has returned from a long trip abroad. 
Mr. White undertook this journey for his health, and comes home bene- 
fited by his trip. While in England, Mr. White spent some time at the 
head office of his company, and reports business in good condition on 
the other side. The North British operates over a wide territory, and de- 
pends upon the law of average for results. The company has agencies 












all over the world, in Asia, Australia, South as well as North America, 
and on continental Eurupe. The business of the United States branch 
has continued to prosper during Mr. White’s absence under the care of 
Associate Manager S. P. Blagden. 


—We would be glad to learn how THE SrecraAtor Company procured 
the information regarding the standing of the Louisiana Insurance Com- 
pany of this city, which is published in THz YEAR Book, It is news to 
the profession here. If the company really possesses $164,000 of paid-up 
capital, its officers are certainly retarding its progress by failing to 
apprise, in a formal manner, the citizens of New Orleans of that fact. 
We would be glad to have authentic information on this point.— 7he 
Vindicator, The only information that was obtainable regarding the 
accurate financial standing of the Louisiana Insurance Company at the 
time the statistics in THE YEAR BooK were compiled was from the state- 
ment published by the company, a copy of which was courteously sent us 
by the Secretary of State of Louisiana. In this statement the capital was 
reported at the figure stated, but paid capital was not specified. 


—At New Haven, Conn., September 21, the Insurance Building, the 
largest and finest business structure in that city, was sold at pubiic 
auction by order of the Superior Court. It was bought for $35,600 by 
William J. Atwater, acting for the New Haven Investment Company. 
The Insurance Building was begun in 1871 by the American National Life 
and Trust Company, and was finished in 1873 at a cost of over $275,000, 
Talcot Russell was appointed receiver of the company in 1878, but it 
took two years of legal fighting to get possession of the building. An 
attempt was made in 1884 to sell it for $75,000, but no offer of that amount 
was made. The new purchaser's title comes from the State, which, after 
the building had been erected, was induced to exchange $100,000 of first- 
class securities, deposited with it by the company, fpr a mortgage of 
$100,000 on the building. Benjamin Noyes, the head of the defunct in- 
surance company, did his best to prevent the sale by the receiver, but his 
petition to the Superior Court to withdraw the order of sale was refused 
by Judge Beardsley. 


—Tue Spectator says that “while there are millions of dollars of 
josurance written by underground companies, it has been a rare thing for 
a claimant to be compelled to resort to legal means to recover the money 
due him under the policy.” By ‘“‘ underground companies” THE Sprc- 
TATOR means those companies that do not care to go out and establish an 
agency business, but will write on approved risks at their own offices on 
property in other States. The writer has had some very favorable oppor- 
tunities of knowing how ‘‘ underground companies,” as a class, settle 
losses, and he knows it as a fact, and so states it, that they are liberal in 
adjustment and prompt in payment, and, moreover, they are not in the 
habit of sending sharp adjusters to browbeat claimants and cut down 
claims below the actual loss, as is frequently done by the fellows who are 
constantly harping about undergrounders. We candidly believe that 
honest claimants are robbed of a greater sum in the aggregate by rascally 
adjustments than is lost to the holders of underground policies ; that of 
the two evils, unfair adjustments is the greater. —Cincinnati Price Current, 


—Flames were discovered early Saturday morning in the top story of 
David Block’s tinware factory, at Nos, 62 and 64 Elizabeth street. How 
they started no one could tell, although a watchman was employed to stay 
about the factory all night. They were extinguished quickly by the fire 
department, before they had extended beyond the top story. Members 
of the insurance patrol spread blankets over all the stock on the lower 
floors to protect it against damage by water. The police, who looked 
through the building after the fire was out, reported that the damage to 
the building was $200. They did not report any damage to the stock. 
Later in the day Mr. Block’s bookkeeper declared that the losses 
amounted to $30,000. He said that the building was damaged $5000 by 
fire, and that the stock was damaged $25,000 by water. His estimate 
appeared to be too large. The insurance, he said, amounted to $34,500 
on the stock and $18,000 on the building. Twenty-four insurance com- 
panies were interested in the losses, he said, but he refused to tell the 
names of any of them. Mr. Block refused to give an estimate of the 
losses incurred or to tell a reporter what insurance companies were inter- 
ested. There was a fire in Mr. Block’s Elizabeth street factory on 
December 2, 1885; his house at No. 80 East Broadway was on fire on 
August 25, 1883, and his factory at Nos. 63 to 67 Bayard street was partly 
burned on January 14, 1881, 
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